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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
HARDSHAW MONTHLY MEETING 
OLDEN TIME. 
BY WILLIAM POLLARD. 
(Continued from page 483.) 

The following is a literal copy of the first 
recorded confession to be found in the books 
of Hardshaw Monthly Meeting, and prob- 
ably dates about 1652: 

“Edward Ackers Papr of condemnation 
of his Disorderly walkinge Given forth by 
hime: as followeth :— 

“Whereas I, E: A: beinge by ye World 
- reproachfully called quakr because I have 
denyed to goe with them to ye same exsesse 
of ryot: wth theire vaine customs & ffashions, 
being warned there from by the God of truth 
and Righteousness who teacheth to deny un- 
godlyness and worldly Lusts; & that wee 
should live sobrly: & righteously & Godly 
in this preent world: Yet I cannot but ac- 
evils yt by my Late practices: I have 
caused ye way of trueth to be evil spoken of; 
in as much as yt I might give som accation 
to thinke I did consent to the forme of my 
doughters marriage in goeing with her to the 
priest and beinge one of yt disorderly com- 
pany; whose practices are quite contrary to 
ye doctrine of Christ: presedent of the prime- 
tive Christians; and pswasion of my owne 
Conscience wherfore I doe Declare herby to 
all people yt I vttrly disowne such ways, and 
doe confess it to be an error into which I was 
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drawne in cominge Amongt ym vpon yt 
account: And Likewise I cannot but ac- 
knowlidg yt by letting in ye same spirit, and 
not walking ffaithfully with the Lord: I have 
allsoe been drawne to tippling, and drinking 
more strong drinke yn was necessery for my 
body: wh deboist comppny and such as 
feared not ye lord; which things doe not only 
brake my peace with ye lord God; but allsoe 
are a griefe vnto ye vprighthearted who are 
witnesses for ye Lords truth bearinge theire 
testemony against varighteousness ; for which 
wicked pracktises and all other of my actions; 
wherein I have dishonored ye lord: and 
caused his pure truth to suffer reproach; I 
doe owne my condemnation from ye lord God : 
accouppting it his infinite love: to let, mee 


in soe large emesure be senceable of my 


errours: and my desire is to walke worthy 
theirof in being more sercomspect for the 
future: in my life, and conuersation: to the 
Glory of his name and the Good of my 
Soule: E. A.” 


Two further specimens of this curious 
method of Church discipline may not be 
without interest : 


“ELiin ALLERED PaPR: OF CONDEMACON 
iven forth ye 16 of ye 6 mo: 1677 

“ Wheras I did about a yeare or 2 agoe 
openly oppose John: Abraham when he was 
declaringe in a meeteing I doe hereby declare 
yt my sce doeing: was not according to the 
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order of ye Gospell: and doe hereby own 
my condemnacon for the same. . A.” 


“Tiverpool ye 19th 9th mo: 1688. 
“ firiends 7 

“These are to satisfie you, whereas I 
did Bett at Bowls in the year 1687 Is not 
consistent with the Orders of truth, and that 
I do acknowledge my self to have done amiss, 
and for the time to come I hope never to do 
the same any more. 

“ Witnss my hand, 
“ Henry THORPE.” 

In these early days we may almost say 
there were no disownments, or “papers of 
denial,” except where the parties obstinately 
refused to sckanuletie their error, and sub- 
mit to the Judgment of the Church. And 
when we say ‘‘ no disownments,” it must not 
be thought that there were but few weak 
members in those early times, The hand of 
persecution was no doubt a stern sifter, but 
it did not necessarily sift out or deter all 
weak kneed professors. In the great meet- 
ings held by George Gox, Edward Burrough, 
and others, a mixed multitude were often 
gathered up, moat of them probably brought 
under some religious conviction, but, in many 
cases, also influenced by other motives, such 
as hatred of priests, love of liberty and of 
democratic institutions, and some, possibly, 
by lower motives still. Thus we find in some 
London meetings, even during the heat of per- 
secution, between 1665 and 1670, numerous 
cases are recorded in the books of persons 
identifying themselves with the Society who 
were addicted to drunkenness, gambliag, 
fraud, beating of wives and servants, etc., etc. 
We read of an appointment to visit “old 
Patio, the smith, about his getting drunk 
and beating his daughter ;” and the minute 
adds, that “‘he used to beat his wife for- 
merly.” 

Again, another minute states that ‘‘ Ralph 
Yonge played at ninepins, and passed bad 
money; and “ William Stuart is denied as 
an habitual cheat.” And while Lancashire 
might hardly expect to compete with London 
in extravagance, instances might be quoted 
from the records of Hardshaw Monthly Meet- 
ing showing that unregenerate human nature 
had there also, and thus early, forced its way 
into the infant Quaker Church. On this 
unattractive subject, suffice it to say that 
there is plenty of evidence of the need of a 
watchful and almost stern discipline, and of 
vigilant oversight, even among the associates 
of this highly professing and sifted people. 

It is needful to bear in mind that the tone 
of the times was unfavorable to a high stan- 
dard of morality. The storm of civil war 
had left behind it a sort of ground-swell of 





lawlessness and violence which lasted for 
many years: the return of the Stuarts had 
brought license and immodesty into even 
“respectable” society, and true Christian 
Overseers in any community must have had 
a hard time of it. 

In connection with this part of our subject, 
though years after the period of which we 
are treating, we come upon the case of a poor 
lad of sixteen, who had been all his life a 
member of the Monthly Meeting, who was 
hanged at Lancaster for theft. There is, of 
course, no actual record in the minute book 
of his execution; but in the paper of dis- 
ownment which was issued against him, 
mention is made of “his few remaining 
days; and we know how inexorable and 
bloody was the hand of justice in those 
times. 

The rigorous controlling hand of the 
Church to which we have been referring 
extended in some degree, as was to be expec- 
ted, to what may be called sumptuary ques- 
tions; such as matters of dress, food, and 
outward conduct. But those who picture the 
early Friends as dismal people, in drab coats 
and extraordinary bonnets, probably make 
a mistake of a century in their history. If 
Coleridge had known the early Friends, he 
would never have said of them as he did of 
their descendants, “If you bark a Quaker 
there is nothing left!” Their “‘ bark” (re- 
ferring more especially to their garb) was a 
decent, unobtrusive exterior, neither odd, nor 
ascetical, except in contrast with the wiid 
extravagance of the times. In fact it would 
appear to have been generally both rational 
and becoming, with but little tendency at 
first to uniformity of style. Nor does there 
seem to’ have been in earlier times any ar- 
bitrary restriction upon the right cultivation 
of taste on such matters. Thus we find 
George Fox writing to his wife Margaret, 
that he has sent her a piece of red cloth for 
a mantle for herself: and, on another ecca- 
sion, he says, he has purchased “some fine 
Spanish cloth to make her a gown.” Again, 
Sarah Meade who was a Minister, and one 
of Margaret Fell’s daughters, sends her sister 
a present of a colored manteo, costing four- 
teen shillings, equal, perhaps, to ten pounds 
now. 

We may learn from such instances—and 
many more might be found-—that these peo- 
ple were not grim ascetics, who used dress to 
make themselves hideous, but that they were 
a sober people, who conld both fear the Lord 
and — the life and faculties He had 
given them. 

At the same time a strong protest was 
maintained against the monstrous extrav- 
agance in dress, deportment and style of 
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living, that prevailed in the nation at large; 
and histery tells how much it was needed. 
If we were now to meet a person in the 
street, attired in the costume of a gentleman 
of that day we should think he was a 
mountebank escaped from a theatre. Here 


On the subject of drink and tobacco we 
have the following: c 

(1685.)—“ Friends are ordered to speak to 
Thomas Forde about his selling over much 
strong waters to some persons who drink till 
they are overcharged therewith.” 

(1704.)—“ Friends are advised to have a 
care against unnecessary frequenting ale- 
“A short-waisted bright-coloured doublet | houses, coffee-houses and taverns, and that 
and petticoat, with pantaloons of blue or red | the youth among us be very careful therein.” 
silk, ornamented with ribbons up to the| The following almost beats the Permissive 
pocket and across the thigh, and the waist- | Bill: 
band set about with ornaments. The sleeves} (1703.)—‘It is the sense of this meeting 
of the coat came no further than the elbow, | that no Friend ought to go into houses that 
where they were turned back, and formed a| keep ale at fairs, unless they take some Elder 
large cuff; the cuffs of the shirt bulging | with them.” 
forth from beneath, ruffled at the wrist,and| (1691.)—“It being discovered that the 
adorned profusely with ribbons. Round his | common excess of smoking tobacco is incon- 
neck he wore a cravat of Brussels lace, tied | sistent with our holy profession, this meeting 
with ribbons under the chin. His hat was | adviseth that such as have occasion to make 
high crowned, and ornamented with plumes |use of it do take it privately; neither in 
of feathers. Beneath the knees hung long|their labor, nor employment, nor by the 
drooping lace ruffles; a rich falling collar of | highways, nor in ale-houses, nor elsewhere 
lace hung over the shoulders. High-heeled | too publicly.” 
shoes, tied with bright ribbons or fastened| The following Minutes treat of the care of 
with large buckles, completed the costume of | the poor: 

a gentleman.” (1684-)—* This meeting hath lent to old 

After that we can better understand such | Roger Taylor twenty shillings, which he 
Monthly Meeting minutes as the following: | promiseth to repay next spring.” 

(1688.)—“It is ordered that the Friends| (1691.)—‘William Leigh, in a time of suf: 
appointed in every meeting shall give notice | fering, having formerly borrowed six pounds 
in their meetings that the cross pockets or| belonging to the poor, which is expected to 
long pockets before, in men’s coats (which is | be repaid, he is to come up to our next meet- 
the world’s fashion), side cuffs, broad hems | ing.” 
on cravats, and overfull skirted coats, are| (1698.)—‘It is concluded by this meeting 
fashions inconsistent with the truth, and are|that all such persons as shall become a 
to be left by Friends.” charge to it shall first resign all they have to 

(1693.)—"‘ Upon a query offered to the | Friends, though it be what may be necessary 
Quarterly Meeting, concerning Friends mak- | to them afterwards, and which may be after- 
ing, wearing or selling striped cloth, silks, | wards lent to them.” 
stuffs, or any sort of flowered or figured (Concladed in next number.) 
things of different colors, it is the judgment spe nine centiyecs ie 
of this meeting that Friends ought to stand OUR CROSSES. 
clear of such things.” ‘*No man hath a velvet cross,” was Fla- 

(1703.)—*“ Inquiry is to be made in all the | vel’s assertion, years ago, and it is just as 
meetings if there be any in the use of peri-| true now as then. Oaly He who giveth it to 
wigs, extravagantly or unnecessarily, and that | us, and he who beareth the cross knows its 
account be brought to our next meeting.” weight. God only knows the strength need- 

On this latter subject, two months after, | ful forevery burden. When we have felt that 
the neighboring Monthly Meeting of Mars-| we were sinking, under the weight of great 
den has the following (the subject had evi-| sorrow, His hand has been placed beneath 
dently c »me down from the Quart’y Meeting): | us to lift us. Sickness, pecuniary losses, the 

“Upon a discourse concerning Friends | loss of our loved ones, weigh heavily upon 
wearing periwigs, each meeting is to consider | us. Separation in this world from those that 
whether such Friends as may have occasion | are dear to us saddens our hearts beyond 
for a wig should not first have the consent | endurance, had we no strength but our own. 
of the Preparative Meeting before they use| To be misrepresented by the many, and to 
apy.” be maligned if only by a few, are all cros- 

(1705.) —* It is the advice of this meeting | ses which we are loth to bear; but, when we 
that Friends forebear leaving their coats} remember for each cross there is a new star 
and waistcoats unbuttoned from their necks | for our crown, we should welcome them, or, 
downwards.” at least be able to say, “Thy will be done.” 


dress in the days of James II.: 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

“ Say not thou, What is the cause that the former 
days were better‘than these? for thou dost not in- 
quire wisely concerning this.” 

The feeling of sadness will often arise when 
hearing some of our elderly Friends lament 
the discouraging condition of our Religious 
Society, in a general view of it—so changed 
in some respects in the spirit and manner of 
disciplinary proceedings—so lukewarm and 
weak in the support of many of our valuable 
testimonies, that, indeed, it seems to them as 
though the cave of retirement and seclusion 
were the only fitting place for their tribu- 
lated spirits to find repose. 

They can recall the memory of other days 
when as “young ~ ” they habitually 
gathered with their elder friends in public 
meetings and in meetings for discipline, look- 
ing towards them with reverence and confi- 
dence as their spirits were manifestly exer- 
cised for their own and the best interest 
of others, both in a collective and indi- 
vidual capacity. They can recall the digni- 
fied, earnest and weighty deportment of those 
fathers and mothers—can recur with lively 
interest to the tender impressions they them- 
selves experienced in being thus associated 
with the good, the wise, the concerned and 
humble instruments of divine appointment, 
who labored for the welfare of the whole 
body. These labors were not confined to 
ministerial exercises, but, as equally impor- 
tant, embraced a diligence in the faithful dis- 
charge of Society obligations, and in the 
administration of discipline. 

My heart truly sympathizes with, and I 
would fain offer some cheer to the mourning 
ones, that they be not overmuch cast down. 
Though not accounted with the aged, there 
are yet enough of years on my side to furnish 
distinct recollections of the worthies of the 
former generation, and how we younger 
Friends looked up to them, with an admira- 
tion and veneration with which their gravity 
of manner and weightiness of spirit impressed 
our infantile understandings—how their pla- 
cid, consistent demeanor inspired us with a 
love of goodness, and a devotional feeling 
that would prompt the serious desire to live 
a life of holiness, and as a consequence enjoy 
a happy, tranquil peace. 

Shall we judge that this picture is almost 
an anomaly in this our day? or is it best to 
make comparisons too closely? Rather let 
us hope that much good lies underneath an 
unpromising exterior. We cannot penetrate 
into the heart and know the secret workings 
there of the Divine power. We cannot know 
the hidden conflicts and the mighty effort it 
is necessary for some to make to maintain the 
true equipoise between right and wrong. 
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Then may we let a noble Christian charity 
cast its mantle of kindness over the failings 
of an erring brother or sister, and may this 
beautift:l spirit seek to gather all to the fold 
of safety. Let us be encouraged to try to 
look on the brighter side, and to hope, even 
though the shadow of a dark cloud may 
hover around. 

May we all feel concerned to foster the 
good that is yet amongst us, and with patience 
endure the trials and provings that are insep- 
arable from a Christian’s warfare in the 
Church Militant. C. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


This Conference held at Kennett Square 
on the 14th inst. (of which a brief notice 
was given last week) was an occasion of 
much interest. A small committee, set 
apart from the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
on Education to confer with Friends of 
Western Quarter, had, through the clerk, 
Wm. Wade Griscom, called the meeting, and 
the response was very general—Friends of 
influence from every part of the Quarter be- 
ing present and participating in the exercises. 
The attendance was large, and an intelligent 
soeeenteen of the object for which the assem- 
bly had gathered was manifested throughout 
the meeting, which held two sessions. 

The clerk, on opening the morning session, 
briefly stated that the object of the Confer- 
ence was not so much to establish schools as to 
awaken an interest among the members of 
Western Quarter in regard to the necessity of 
a guarded education for the young, such as 
our excellent Book of Discipline calls for. 
He cited the fact that there are 90 Prepara- 
tive Meetings within the limite of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting and 32 schools; of the fur- 
mer 15 belong to Western Quarter, and in 
all of these there is but one echool. 

D. F. Wharton did not think we should be 
discouraged at this; she was hopeful, and 
thought with a writer fifty years ago, that 
“the Society of Friends was not raieed up to 
be the passing glory of a few centuries.” She 
believed it a great mistake for Friends to give 
up their school houses, as was frequently done 
in the country, for the use of the public 
schools to which their children were sent. 

The clerk said the same concern that had 
called this meeting had been alive in Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting a century ago. He 
held in his hand an address, issued by a com- 
mittee in 1778, on the subject of Education, 
signed by such men as Anthony Benezet, 
Nicholas Waln and Warner Mifflin, which he 
proposed to read. The Conference uniting, 
the address was read, and claimed the un- 
divided attention of all present. This was 
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followed by the address issued the present 
year by the Education Committee, which has 
already been made public through the columns 
of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Wm. W. G. stated further that a com- 
mittee similar to the present one had been 
appointed forty years ago, but failed to ac- 
complish much. The school houses belong- 
ing to the meetings of Western Quarter have 
generally been given up to public schools, and 
a point to be considered is that Friends do 
not have control of the schools. 

Samuel Martin, of Kennett Square, advo- 
cated the re-establishment of schools under 
the care of the meetings as a necessity for 
the preservation of the youth of the Society. 
In these schools, said he, “ the twofold nature 
of man is recognized, and the need there is 
of cultivating both. The wonderful book of 
nature is spread out before us, and the chil- 
dren must be early taught ‘to look through 
nature up to nature’s God.’” 

From the list of questions prepared for the 
Conference held in Philadelphia a few months 
back, two of which remained to be considered, 
were then read, and the consideration of the 
first, viz., “ What is the real cause of the de- 
cline of Friends’ schools?” occupied the re- 
mainder of the session. 

Samuel Martin said he was a teacher in 
1823. The opening of the public schools in 
1834 offered free education to all, while in 
Friend’s schools a charge was made for 
tuition. This, it is much to be regretted, con- 
tributed largely to the decline of our schools. 
The business of an educator is not merely to 
teach reading, writing, etc., it is to educate 
the mind in all that concerns its best welfare. 
The fact that dollars and cents cannot be esti- 
mated with this guarded training must be 
plain to all, 

It was also said (perhaps by another 
speaker) that the object of this Conference is 
to enlist Friends in the best welfare of our 
youth; to exert ourselves to have teachers 
properly fitted to take charge of schools. It 
is not merely book-learning, but other things 
the teachers may throw before the scholars 
that will go with them through life, and we 
must see to it that nothing be learned that 
has afterwards to be unlearned. 

Chas. Kirk said we may take instruction 
from other religious societies. If our chil- 
dren are educated out of the Society of 
Friends they will not feel that interest in the 
Society that we want to see. He believed 
that it has a bad influence on the children to 
receive free education ; they grow up accus- 
tomed to such things, and are less willing to 
labor for their own sustenance. 

Job Jackson, of West Grove, thought it 
well for us to consider whether the Society 





is not responsible for this falling off. The lack 
of proper training for our teachers is one 
cause of the decline of our schools. They 
must be as good or better than the free 
schools if they are patronized by our mem- 
bers. The State provides institutions for the 
training of teachers. We must have similar 
institutions if we would have our schools suc- 
cessful, 

Samuel Wilkinson, of Kennett Square, 
thought the decline of Friends’ schools was 
caused by the establishment of the public 
school system. Formerly, wherever a meet- 
ing-house was built, arrangements were made 
to have a school-house beside it. 

Henry R. Russell, of Woodbury, said there 
was no doubt that in a general way apathy 
and a want of appreciation of early training 
were the causes of the decline. If two schools 
were equally good and one of them was free, 
we would very naturally take the free one. 
At one time, Friends were in hearty sympa- 
thy with the public schools; but there is a 
growing feeling that they are defective. 

Benjamin Kent, of Unionville, thought 
that dollars and cents stood much in the way 
of Friends’ schools. 

Dr. Michener, of New Garden, said if 
Friends have lost interest in their own schools 
it is an effect only, and not a cause. Gointo 
the houses of some Friends through the coun- 
try and observe their furniture and their 
amusements. Such parents want their chil- 
dren educated in conformity with their own 
ways of living, and not in the simple ways of 
Friends. 

In the course of the discussion, which was 
participated in by others, all bearing upon 
the same lines of thought, there was evi- 
denced a sense of the want of appreciation of 
the early training of our children. 

The necessity of neighborhood schools for 
little children, where they could be taught 
the first principles of natural history and 
kept under the watchful care of concerned 
parents during the early training of their 
minds was pointed out. _Yet it was also be- 
lieved that many, from conscientious motives, 
give their support to public schools. 

The attendance at the afternoon session was 
larger, the meeting-house being nearly filled, 
and the interest in the questions brought be- 
fore the Conference well sustained throughout. 

D. F. W. arose to correct a misappre- 
hension concerning Swarthmore College. It 
had been spoken of in the morning as not 
answering the expectations of many who were 
interested in its establishment, but as being a 
school for the rich only. She wished to state 
there is at present an endowment fund for the 
assistance of students, and she hoped it would 
be increased so that it might offer greater 
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material aid to those desiring to fit themselves 
for teachers. A Friend remarked that many 
of the teachers now holding responsible posi- 
tions in Friends’ schools are graduates of 
Swarthmore. 

The question “ What constitutes a properly 
organized Friends’ school, and what are the 
advantages it offers to Friends’ children?’ 
was taken up and considered. 

John Barnard, of London Grove, said we 
should make the child acquainted with the 
natural objects about him, the little creeping 
things under his feet and the birds that fly 
above him—encourage all that is good and 
loving and respectful, and as he grows along 
up in this he will be a polite man, a moral 
man and a religious man, but not a sectarian. 

Lester Comly, of Byberry, thought that 
Friends’ : should grow out of a re- 
ligious concern for the proper welfare of our 
children. 

Henry Kent, of Goshen, was unable to 
agree with the movement of Friends towards 
the establishment of schools for their own 
children. He thought there was a manifest 
disadvantage in excluding our children from 
intercourse with the children of other people. 
They would have broader views when grown 
and a more liberal culture if they mingled 
with Presbyterians, Methodists and Baptists ; 
he objected to the sectarian aspect of the 
movement. The Pp place for religious 
instruction is in the family. He thought it 
would be establishing a dangerous precedent. 

W. W. Griscom wondered if this was not what 
had led Friends away from their schools. He 
would say the requisites for a good Friends’ 
school are first a nice school-house,surrounded 
by pleasant grounds and comfortably fur- 
nished, good text-books and the necessary ap- 
paratus for illustrating the subjects taught, 
and then a teacher religiously concerned for 
the welfare of the children, who would main- 
tain good discipline. There should be a school 
committee who would visit and take an in- 
terest in the school, but not interfere too 
much in its management. 

Our meetings, said he, will be stronger for 
such schools, and they need not be sectarian, 
but open to anyone who wishes to have the 
benefits and advantages they offer. 

Martha Mellor, of Abington, said let the little 
school in the Preparative Meeting be kept in 
the order of the Society, and let the meeting 
support it if there are not scholars enough to 
pay expenses. 

Howard Preston, of West Grove, was op- 

to the establishment of Friends’ schools. 

e thought we should send to the public 
schools, and then exercise a care over the 
schools; was sorry to see the growth of sec- 
tarianism among us. 
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The discussion was continued by members 
of the Education Committee and by others 
belonging to the Western Quarter. It was 
urged that Friends need schools of their own 
that their children might not be taught what 
they would have to unlearh; that the basis 
of religious thought among us is different 
from that of other denominations, and right 
at the beginning of education we should be 
particular in this respect, A few advocated 
the policy of joining in with the public school 
system and trying to make it more perfect ; 
others thought the experiment had been tried 
for fifty years, with poor success. The pre- 
vailing sentiment seemed to be in favor of 
Friends educating their own children in their 
own schools, not excluding any who might 
seek admission. This, not from any sectarian 
or want of patriotic feeling, heartily concur- 
ring in the view that the public school sys- 
tem is right and proper for the masses, but on 
the ground “that a stream, if needed to be 
strong and deep, must be narrow.” First, 
take care of.our own, reaching out to each as 
we can benefit rather than be lost in the mul- 
titude by uniting our forces with the many. 
The meeting adjourned with expressions of 
satisfaction, many feeling it had been a day 
spent profitably. L. J. R. 





[The following is the address above re- 
ferred to:] 

“To the Quarterly, Monthly and Preparative 
Meetings of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, ete. 
“DeaR FRIENDS.—We of the committee 

appointed by our last Yearly Meeting relat- 

ing to the education of the youth amongst 

Friends, believing it to be a subject of great 

importance to the well-being of our religious 

Society, and that much corruption has been 

introduced amongst us in the present genera- 

tion for want of. more care in that of mixing 
in schools for our children where there has 
not been a regulation consistent with our 

Holy Profession and the principles of Truth. 

As it was theconcern of our Primitive Friends, 

both in the Yearly Meetings of London and 

that of these provinces, to recommend a watch- 
ful Christian care herein, so we think it neces- 
sary tenderly and pressingly to advise our 

Friends, Brethren and Sisters in Professien, 

now in this time of calamity, when reforma- 

tion is loudly called for amongst us, to be 
very careful of placing or sending their chil- 
dren to school under Masters or Mistresses 
who do not maintain a religious care to walk 
and act consistent with the profession of 

Friends. And we hope as this becomes a 

more general care amongst us ways may open 

wherein Friends may see how to procure 
mans for their youth in a manner more 
safe and likely to produce good effects. We 
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believe it to be our duty to endeavor to spread 
this concern, as it is likely the subject may 
come weightily before our next Yearly Meet- 
ing; and are, with the salutation of Love, 
your friends and Brethren. _— Signed, 

“Anthony Benezet, Nicholas Waln, George 
Churchman, James Moon, Thomas Lightfoot, 
William Lamborn, Isaac Zane, Warner 
Mifflin, Joshua Morris, Samuel Smith, Ben- 
jamin Hough, William Matthews. 

‘“* Dated Philadelphia, 28th of Third mo., 
1778.” : 





THE ALPINE PEASANT, 


A slight incident which happened to my- 
self is singularly illustrative of the religious 
character of the Alpine peasant when under 
favorable circumstances of teaching. I was 
coming down one evening from the Rochers 
de Naye, above Montreaux, having been at 
work among the limestone rocks, where I 
could get no water, and was both weary and 


thirsty. Coming to a spring at the turn of 


the path, conducted as usual by the herds- 
men into a hollowed pine trunk, I stooped to 
it and drank deeply. AsI raised my head, 
drawing breath heavily, some one behind me 
said: “Celui qui boira de cette eau-ci, aura 
encore soif.” I[ turned, not understanding 
for the moment what was meant, and saw one 
of the hill peasants, probably returning to his 
chalet from the market-place at Vevay or 
Villeneuve. As I looked at him with an 
uncomprehending expression he went on with 
the verse: “ Mais celui qui boira de l’eau qui 
lui donnerai, n’aura jamais soif.” 

I doubt if this would have been thought of 
or said by even the most intelligent lowland 
peasant. The thought might have occurred 
to him, but the frankness of address, and 
expectation of being at once understood with- 


out a word of preparative explanation, as if 


the language of the Bible were familiar to 
all men, mark, I think, the mountaineer. 
JOHN RusKIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. Pavatine, Itu., Ninth mo. 15, 1878. 
Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


To-day being the First-day preceding IIli- 
nois Yearly Meeting, two meetings for wor- 
ship were held, one at ten o'clock, the other 
at three. Both were crowded, and enough 
remained outside to have formed another 
meeting. E.R., from Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
addressed the meeting briefly, and E. D. at 
length. Both communications were excel- 
lent, and I wished we might have had them 
in permanent form, to send abroad to share 


with others who would enjoy and appreciate 


them. 
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In the afternoon J. H., of Iowa, spoke 


quite lengthily, touching upon many points 


with great earnestness. 

This evening a Peace Meeting was held, to 
consider whether there was anything we 
might do in that direction that was being left 
undone. The business meeting opens to-mor- 
row morning; attendance is — —— 





Curcago, Ninth mo. 21, 1878, 

After seven weeks spent amid the turmoil 
and bustle of this busy city, it was an exhil- 
aration and delight to take the train in com- 
pany with dear friends and speed out over 
the beautiful prairies on our way to attend 
Illinois Yearly Meeting. Arrived at Lostant 
we were met with conveyances for all, and 
more than all of our party, which had been 
increased by additions on the road. A plea- 


sant drive of seven miles brought us to the 
pretty new meeting-house, built on a rising 


knoll and commanding a view of the coun- 


try for miles around, and which, stretching 
away in the distance, bathed in the clear 
autumn sunshine, produced a sheen and 
glimmer that was fair to see. 


The First-day school conference convened 


on our arrival, and a lively and profitable 

session was held. At its close we were taken 

in charge by the Committee on Entertain- 

ao and assigned to pleasant and hospitable 
omes. 


The public meetings on First-day morning 


and afternoon were large and interesting 
occasions, great numbers not members of our 
Society having driven many miles to be pre- 
sent. I heard no question as to the right 
of any to sit who desired it, and many 
were in attendance during all the sessions, 
some of whom had come long distances: 


one old man just entering his eightieth 
year, having traveled over one hundred miles ; 
he manifested great interest in all subjects 
under consideration. Meeting him in private, 
he told me that forty years ago he had 
resigned a right of membership among the 
Methodists, finding, as he expressed it, no 
‘* food for his mind among them.” Near the 
close of the last session he arose and said 
that during those forty years he had attended 
the meetings of all religious denominations, 
without being satisfied, and at last he had 
found here that for which he had been seek- 


ing. 

Sen members of the other branch of Soci- 
ety were in attendance from a distance; one 
of them, from Iowa, had just attended the 
Yearly Meeting beld there, in which there 
was a division; both of them expressed in 

ublic as well as privately their great satis- 
action in being present. 
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The adoption of a discipline which had 
been under the care of a committee during 
the past year added greatly to the interest of 
the meeting. It is, I think, a most admir- 
able code, but as you will soon have it in 
print it is not necessary that I should speak 
particularly of it. It was read, clause by 
clause, and considered in joint session, and 
so carefully and well had the committee per- 
formed their part that it was adopted almost 
without a dissenting voice; the query having 
reference to the subject of temperance call- 
ing forth more expression than any other, for 
although there seemed to be but one mind in 
the meeting many Friends seemed to feel that 
the word temperance was hardly strong enough 
to convey their feelings on the subject. 

The close of the meeting was in joint ses- 
sion, in which a Friend made one of the most 
beautiful appeals I ever listened to—first to 
mothers, that, in the multiplicity of cares 
pressing upon them they should cultivate 
the virtue of patience—patience with their 
husbands and their children; and to fathers, 
that they should keep themselves pure in 
body, and of clean lips, that no hereditary 
taint of evil should attach to their offspring ; 
and to all, that we should give evidence in 
our walk among men, and in all the actions 
of our daily lives, that we are not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ. 





PainFig.p, N. J., Ninth mo. 16, 1878. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Iu your last issue it is stated in a foot note 
that the Swedenborgians exclude the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles of Paul from 
the books of plenary inspiration. They 
exclude not only those books from the literal 
Word, but also all the Epistles in the New 
Testament, and the following books in the 
Old, viz.: Ruth, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Solomon. 

The great messenger of the New Jerusalem 
gives this reason for not inciuding certain 
books in the Word: “ With regard té the 
writings of Paul and the other apostles, I 
have not given them a place in my Arcana 
Celestia because they are dogmatic writings, 
merely, and not written in the style of the 
Word, as are those of the prophets, of David, 
of the Evangelists, and of the Revelation of 
St. John, 

“The style of the Word consists throughout 
in correspondences, and thence effects an 
immediate communication with heaven; but 
the style of these doymatic writings is quite 
different, having, indeed, communication with 
heaven, but only mediately or indirectly. 

“The reason why the apostles wrote in this 
style was, that the first Christian Church was 


then to begin through them; consequently 
the same style as is used in the Word would not 
have been proper for such doctrinal tenets, 
which required plain and simple language, 
suitable to the capacities of all readers. 

“ Nevertheless the writings of the apostles 
are very good bouks for the church, inasmuch 
as they insist on the doctrine of charity, and 
of faith from charity, as strongly as the Lord 
Himself has done in the Gospels and in the 
Revelation of St. John, as will appear evi- 
dently to any one who studies these writings 
with attention.” EDWARD RUSHMORE, 
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DETERIORATION AND Race Epucarion. 
By Samuel Royce. Lee & Sheppard, Boston, 
Publishers.—Persons of thoughtful and en- 
lightened minds conceiving, very justly, the 
glorious possibilities of human existence, and 
desiring earnestly the adoption of the highest 
and wisest measures for the cure of the hun- 
dred ills which torment the sons of men, are 
apt to fall into a discouragement which is 
rather morbid, and thus lose sight of the 
countless indications of the gradual growth 
of righteousness and wisdom on earth, and of 
the elevation of the human race. 

The humane would indeed be overwhelmed 
with sorrow for the intolerable sufferings and 
the degradation of so many of those who con- 
stitute the masses, if they lost sight of the 
blessed assurance that the Eternal and Bene- 
ficent Father liveth and reigneth evermore, 
and that He works continually by His own 
wise means for the salvation of the children 
of His creation. Francis Bacon, the great 
chancellor of England under Elizabeth, is 
quoted as declaring that in his day the world 
had grown old, and had gone to school to the 
loquacious childhood and puerilities of the 
boyish Greeks, whose science is but sophis- 
try, whose history a fable, all idle and fruit- 
less talk, without a single experiment to ele- 
vate or assist mankind. Even so in our days 
do many lament that the education of the 
youth is too much a remanding of our own 
century, with all its lights and its experi- 
ences, to the comparative gloom and error of 
antiquity, rather than a training to enable 
the coming generation to grapple with the 
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varied problems which they must solve to 
promote the good of mankind. 

A work, entitled “ Deterioration and Race 
Education,” has been sent us, with a request 
that we give an opinion in regard to the views 
developed and illustrated by the author. 

We have given some attention to the book 
and are impressed with the justness of many 
of the strictures upon modern education, and 
of much that is urged in regard to systema- 
tic effort for the rescue of little children from 
the sad errors of the generation just before 
them. He would have their education equally 
physical, intellectual, moral, scientific and 
industrial, and he fears that the all-impor- 
tant moral element is crowded out of educa- 
tion by the multiplicity of medern studies. 
That training which will lead to right action 
is surely to be preferred to that which only 
seeks to attain fine scholarship as an end. 
Neither can we look with equanimity upon 
any training of youth which tends to physi- 
cal deterioration. If this is indeed the ten- 
dency of the present efforts of civilized man- 
kind, it is surely time resolutely to seek a 
change. 

Our author sees, as who can help seeing, 
that the root of all advancement, as well as 
of all deterioration, is in the home, and in 
the first years of childhood. If the homes 
be only squalid shelters—if the mothers be 
only factory toilers, without leisure and with- 
out heart to adorn the family altars—then 
is the little child deprived uf the soul nour- 
ishment he requires, and must grow up only 
a kind of natural savage, no better than his 
rude parentage, if, indeed, he does not degen- 
erate. 

The author pleads, with much reason, for 
the improvement of the homes of the toiling 
masses, and for the release of the mother 
from grindiog task work outside of the home, 
in order that she may become a true kinder- 
gartener to her own offspring, fitting them 
for the training of the later years of youth, 
which is to strengthen and enlighten them 
into useful and honorable citizenship. 

But he claims that the whole of our pres- 
ent system is a series of life-deteriorating 
processes. He sees the producing classes 
degenerating in mines and factories, and fam- 





ilies who live in great affluence entirely dis- 


appearing after a few generations, and like 
Rousseau, seems about to denounce our civili- 
zation as the chiefest of our woes, and he 


asks for a culture which shall not be a refined 
selfishness, but a training having for an end 
the improvement of the race. 


Samuel Royce is preaching no new doc- 
trine to-day, for did not the glorious lawgiver 


of Sinai announce to Israel that love to God 
and to each other was the very corner-stone 
of civilization ? 


Men are not to live jor themselves alone, 
but to do good to man. They should be 
trained to benevolence, and must learn to 
reverence virtue rather than the selfisn accu- 
mulations of avarice. 

The object of the school must not be to 
pump a certain amount of knowledge into 
their mind, but to brace the mind for its 
destined work, to cultivate the physical 
health, and to develop the best instincis of 
the heart into ruling principles. He sees 
danger of deterioration in overcrowded school- 
rooms, in unsympathetic teachers, and in the 


jealousies and envies which the present sys- 


tem renders poseible. He also believes that 
the machine system of treating all scholars 
alike, requiring the same work from the 
weak as from the strong, has a tendency to 
weaken body and mind and is a cause for the 
increase in insanity. The machine system 
fails to give that practical training to all 
classes which fits them for the lives they must 
live. 

We are also reminded of the provision 
framed by William Penn and adopted by the 
Provincial Council of Pennsylvania in 1683: 
“That all children within this province of 
the age of twelve years shall be taught some 
useful trade or skill, to the end that none 
may be idle, but the poor may work to live, 
and the rich—if they become poor—may not 
want.” 

The words of Humboldt are cited: ‘The 
time is not far distant when science and 
manipulative skill must be wedded together, 
that national wealth and the increasing pros- 
perity of nations must be based on an en- 
lightened employment of natural products 
and forces.” 
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In accordance with the wisest minds of the 
past and the present age, Samuel Royce 
pleads for the closest union of science with 
industry, and of theory with experiment, 
while he desires above all things that from 
the first dawnings of intelligence, the child 
should be most sedulously trained to virtue 
and benevolence, to the end that our race 
may advance toward perfection rather than 
deteriorate. 

A thorough system of kindergartens which 
shall supplement the poverty-stricken, barren 
homes of the poorest—the training of head, 
heart and hand in sympathy during the more 
advanced school life—and careful instruction 
of all the youth of the state in some definite 
industry, are the means by which the author 
hopes to see deterioration arrested, and we 
believe he expresses the wishes of a very 
large class, if not a majority of his fellow- 
citizens. Intelligent industrial training, and 
such regulation of the employment of skilled 
educated labor as shall save it from degrada- 
tion and undue humiliation is the aim of all 
good citizens—at least of all citizens who 
love their fellow-men. 


The seventh chapter of the book, which 
treats of the various Scourges of Humanity, 
will be found sad but instructive reading— 
presenting facts in the form of statistics 
which might well alarm a thoughtful mind. 
But while much truth is stated we cannot 
but think that the picture of the present 
condition of man is too darkly drawn. There 
are a thousand happy auguries, and while we 
strive to rise ever higher, is it well to forget 
for one moment that for long generations, the 
saviors of our race have toiled and striven 
through life and unto death for man’s eleva- 
tion toward the angelic heights! Have not 
the labors of the ages borne fruits, and are we 
not gathering these good fruits every day? 
Truly must man strive still, but let the work 
be cheered by hope and faith, and not 
paralyzed by dread images of overpowering 
evil, unvaried by glad views of the good 
things which we owe to the righteous educa- 
tion mankind has already received. 

The drunkard the pauper, the idiot and 
the insane, are with us, but we point grate- 
fully to the gentle care extended to such as 





these, and to the earnest labors for the re- 
formation of the criminal which fill the lives of 
so many saints and apostles of the nineteenth 
century. Certainly, let us have a better and 
wiser system of education which shall be 
moral, physical and technical; and let us 
reason together concerning it in the spirit of 
amicable brotherhood. 

In a more hopeful spirit does Emerson, in 
his latest published essay* speak words of 


comfort to his country in its hour of perplex- 
ity and depression. Looking out from his 
elevation of ripened years and ripened wis- 
dom, he sees that while the evils of the times 
are truly great, the general tendency of the 
age is healthy—and that progress is coming 
gradually by the filtering of the ideas of great 
men down into the masses. The nations are 
to help each other, and ours, the most hospi- 
table of all, is to be the grandest of the 
benefactors of mankind. In view of the 
unexampled blessings which have already 
rested upon our nation he finds new con- 
fidence for the future, expresses an earnest 
desire that our will and endeavor were more 
active in the work of advancement and 
civilization. 

“T see in all directions the light breaking. 
Trade and government will not alone be the 
favored aims of mankind, but every useful, 
every elegant art, every exercise of the 
imagination, the height of reason, the noblest 
affections, the purest religion, will find their 
home in our institutions, and write our laws 
for the benefit of men.” 


*Fortune of the Republic. 


MARRIED. 

POWELL—WIGGINS.—On Fifth-day, the 19th 
of Ninth mo., 1878, with the approbation of West- 
bury Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s 
father, Stimusson Powell, of Manhasset, to Mary 
D. Wiggins, of Westbury, L. I. 
TT SS CE ET RN A TL AE EONS ENLISTS TS EER 

DIED. 


CANBY.—On Eighth mo. 21st, 1878, at his resi- 
dence in Baltimore, Md., Samuel Canby, in his 71st 
year; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meetirg. 

FIELDS.—On Ninth mo. 21st, 1878, Henrietta 
Ridgway Fields, daughter of the late Joseph and 
Esther Ridgway; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 

JONES.—Suddenly, on Ninth mo. 7th, 1878, at 
Flourtown, Montgomery co., Pa., Charles Howard 
Jones, of Philadelphia, son of John and. Caroline 
Jones, of Baltimore. 
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SHOEMAKER.—On Ninth mo. 18th, 1878, at Nor- 
ristown, Pa., Martha L. Sboemaker, in her 89th 
year. Interment at Upper Dublin. 

STACKHOUSE.—On Ninth mo. 13th, 1878, Mar- 
tha, widow of James R. Stackhouse, in the 87th 
year of her age; a member of Falls Monthly Meeting, 

TRUETT.—On the 20th inst., in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Hetty Truett, aged 84 years; an Elder of 
Oswego Monthly Meeting. 








AN ASPECT OF THE TIMES, AND ITS LESSON. 


@The following extract from a sermon of 
S. Longfellow of Germantown is published 
in the Christian Register. It gives so clear 
and sensible a view of the causes that have 
led to our depressed financial condition, and 
the lesson drawn from it is so impressive that 


we would not willingly withhold it from our 
readers, 


To know that we are only suffering the 
consequences of violated Jaws, and that when 
one member suffers, all the rest must suffer 
with it, should encourage even the innocent 
to bear that suffering cheerfully, though 


the community may be long in learning the 
lesson. Eps. 


A period of long-continued prostration of 
business and labor, which all have felt, and 
under which so many have fallen and so 
many more have trembled, ends in a revela- 
tion of moral dishonor, disaster and corrup- 
tion. It is the reaction and the result of a 
previous period of intense excitement. It is 
the prostration and the sore of a long fever. 
The fever was the disease, unsuspected ; the 
prostration is the terrible searching process 
of the natural cure, The years of the war, 
marked as they were by shining instances 
innumerable of high feeling and a noble un- 
selfishness, were also years in which all lower 
passions were roused and intensified—as in 
those years all life was intensified. All 
established methods were unsettled, all ordi- 
nary standards and values were displaced. 
While in so many quarters money and life 
were ungrudgingly given, in a multitude of 
cases great fortunes were suddenly accumu- 
lated by men who saw in their country’s 
needs the opportunity not of sacrifice, but of 
enrichment. An atmosphere of greed and 
jobbery was engendered. The fluctuating 
value of the national money, growing out of 
the uncertainty of its redemption, added 
fuel to the flame. A depreciating currency 
always leads to extravagance. So also does 
swiftly acquired wealth, when not united 
with education and cultivation. The ignor- 
ant, uncultivated man or woman can find no 
use for sudden wealth but in show and exces- 
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sive outlay,—the great house furnished with 
equal disregard of expense and of taste; the 
showy equipage; the over-dressed person; 
the pushing social ambition; the hot rivalry 
of display and cost. The infection spreada ; 
the desire to grow suddenly rich invades all 
circles; the desire to share this splendor, and 
the kind of power it giver, seizes the com- 
munity. Fictitious values everywhere take 
the place of real values. Young men are 
dazzled and are no longer content to make 
their fortune or their competency by the 
quiet, slow, secure methods of industry and 
fidelity. They are seized with the gambling 
spirit, which for legitimate business enterprise 
substitutes glittering and baseless enterprises, 
and runs great risks for the mere possibility 
of great gains. Audacity, cunning and un- 
scrupulousness take the place of intelligence, 
wisdom and character. Self-indulgence 
takes the place of self-control. Show and 
not substance, excitement not enjoyment, 
vanity not self-respect,-come to be the ruling 
aims and motives. To meet all this bribes 
are given and taken to secure lucrative posts 
and “ get a good thing” from those in power. 
Wild speculations of every kind are entered 
into; to buy into them, or to meet their los- 
ses, other people’s money is appropriated ; 
breaches a stealings, forgeries, defal- 
cations, embezzlements; ruin follows, and 
open or secret disgrace. 

I have been showing one aspect of these 
latter times,—the extravagance, the want of 
soberness and thoughtfulness, the intoxica- 
tion, the fever. Their miasma fills the air, 
lowers the tone of the common life, involves 
in unmerited loss and suffering thousands 
who are in no way directly involved in the 
procedure, : 

And now what can we do? Where lies 
the remedy? Where lies safety? I know 
no better answer than the text, “‘In return- 
ing shall ye be saved, in quietness shall be 
your strength.” In recurring to the simple 
integrities of honesty and industry and fidel- 
ity ; to the methods of prudence and modera- 
tion and thoughtfulness. In going back 
from the high-pressure system of rash vent- 
ures, of reckless speculations, of fictitious 
values, seeming wealth which is but an 
inflated glittering bubble, blown so thin that 
a touch of disaster bursts it and leaves only 
a drop of dirty water; in exchanging this, 
I say, for the soberer, slower, safer movement 
of well-based, secure and honorable business, 
of quiet good taste, of simple pleasures, of 
well-considered expenditures. 

These commercial crises and the distress 
and ruin they bring are not accidents. They 
are no more accidents, or inevitable disasters 
or “mysterious providences,” than is this 
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yellow fever at the South, coming as it does 
as a direct natural consequence of uncleanli- 
ness and neglect of plain laws and conditions 
of health,—a human improvidence and crimi- 
nal want of thought. These business disas- 
ters are the result of Jaws, laws doubtless not 
yet fully known, yet in part well known. 
They are the natural consequence of the 
things I have spoken of,—the eagerness to 
get suddenly rich, the desire to have wealth 
without paying the due price of work for it. 
Who does not know that a large proportion 
of business failures have come from men’s 
leaving their legitimate business to launch 
into outside speculations? They are the 
result of extravagant living, of over-excite- 
ment, of over production and over-expansion 
of every kind. They grow out of unscrupu- 
lousness, and the want of deep and hightoned 
—— the want of an ingrained and re- 
igious honesty. They come ip part out of 
the very principle of competition on which 
our business system is founded; which, in- 
deecd, is not wanting in its advantages, but 
of which Dr. Channing said long ago that its 
legitimate fruits were a gambling spirit in 
trade, a neglect of others’ rights and claims, 
and commercial disaster. Dnseatiiien and 
credit and enterprise have their use; but 
they have their limits, which cannot be over- 
passed without harm. It may not be easy to 
draw the line which separates legitimate risk 
and venture and enterprise from speculation 
and gambling,—the more reason to keep 
carefully within the line, and not tempt the 
perilous verge. Men have no right to run 
the risks which endanger not only themselves 
but others, in a eommunity so closely inter- 
woven. 

In sounding, then, the retreat and the re- 
turn to simplicity and integrity, to prudence 
and soberness, 1 am only reading aloud the 
signs and the lessons of the times,—may 1] 
not say the word of God spoken in events? 
ed His will, we kaow, is to be read in natural 
aws. 

I suppose the preachers are everywhere 
saying these things. I trust they may every- 
where be heeded, or the clear speech of the 
events themselves, and their terrible lesson. 
It would be a sorrow and a shame indeed, if 
the lesson of these retributions should not be 
learned; a sorrow and a shame if reviving 
prosperity should but begin anew the old 
circle of commercial sin and commercial 
penalty; if soberness and economy and pru- 
dence should last only as long as they are 
compulsory, and should not be fixed and 
rooted into chosen and deliberate principles 
of life. 

You who are just coming forward into 
active life, may feel that you come forward 


ee oe ” 


at an unfortuuate time, when openings and 
opportunity seem few and small. It may 
be a fortunate time for you, if even the en- 
forced leisure or the enforced limits should 
set you thinking aright. They say to you— 
may I say to you for them?—Do not be in 
a hurry to make your fortune. Hold fast to 
prudence, not meanly, but still in large and 
generous senses,—hold fast to prudence. 
Hold fast to integrity; let what will befall, 
do not let any stain come upon that. §S 

all kinds of extravagance. Be shy of a 
fictitious values. Keep on solid ground. 
Avoid all risks which you cannot reasonably 
see your way through. Be sure that judg- 
ment and good sense keep the reins upon 
imagination. Keep ahead of your debts. 
Be scrupulously careful of the property of 
others entrusted to you. Don’t borrow se- 
cretly, thinking you will replace; that ends 
mostly in stealing. Be willing to work for 
your living and to get it slowly, and to live 
simply. Cultivate the love of inexpensive 
pleasures. Keep watch over your love of 
excitement as over all your passions, and be 
master of yourself, and no man’s or woman’s 
slave. Keep your reckoning, and know 
always where you are, and whither you are 
steering or drifting. 

And beside all this, and for the sake of it, 
secure an element of quiet and withdrawal 
and sober thoughtfulness in your life. And 
so see what things are worth living for and 
being earnest about; what are the essential 
things of mind, heart and character; which 
will free you from being dependent upon 
outward things; which will enable you to 
use wealth wisely if you have it, and to do 
very well without, if you have it not. 





From “The Friend.” 
DANGERS OF THE PLAINS. 


A letter from Winnipeg, Manitoba, to the 
Chicago Times, says: There was found upon 
the plains in the early spring, the body of a 
man who has been missing since February 
last. This unfortunate person was an officer 
of the company, and had started in the depth 
of winter, along with four others, to visit a 
distant post. Their means of conveyance 
were horae-sleds, instead of the ordinary win- 
ter vehicles of the country—snow-shoes and 
dog-sledges. The gentleman was a first-rate 
traveler, and accustomed from boyhood to 
such work. He knew the country well, and, 
for a man of his strong constitution, the ee- 
verity of the winter’s cold had, too, few ter- 
rors. At the crossing of the White Mud 
River he volunteered, as the party with which 
he traveled had run short of provisions, and 
their sleds, in consequence of deep snow, 








\ 
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traveled heavily, to push onward alone, with 
the intention of sending back assistance from 
the fort. He followed the track correctly 
until nightfall, when he lost his way, proba- 
bly in the attempt to find a shorter route. 
The following morning he resumed his jour- 
ney, but in the wrong direction, and, after 
another night spent on the plain, running 
about in a circle to preserve warmth, the third 
day’s travel brought him within thirty miles 
of the fort, and very far distant from the track. 
Here hope seems to have deserted him ; and 
after having huog a portion of his clothing 
on @ tree to attract the attention of any 
passer-by, he lay down and was frozen to 
death. When his dead body was recovered, 
he lay with one hand on his heart, the other 
containing a compass. 

The half-breeds who found his body read 
by his tracks in the snow the whole history 
of this fierce fight for life—read it with the 
same ease that you read the account from the 
page before you. There was not a footprint 
or mark anywhere but formed a link in the 
chain of evidence. They knew from the 
varied hardness of the snow about the man’s 
tracks just how long before they had been 
made; from the length of the stride when he 
was walking deliberately and when excitedly, 
and adduced therefrom the state of mind he 
was in at the time. They knew he had not 
taken proper precaution to sustain his failing 
strength, because the leather of his mittens 
and moccasin-tops, which he might have 
eaten, was untouched. It was easily compre- 
hended by these experienced plain-dwellers, 
too, that the poor victim, on realizing himeelf 
as lost, must have grown so excited as to lose 
his presence of mind, or he would have 
known his necessary general position with 
reference to the river, and have acted other- 
wise than he did. With his practical knowl- 
edge of the use of a compass, and of the 
country over which he traveled, he could 
have brought himself to any point he chose. 
But the dread terror of being lost had de- 
prived him of reason in three days. 

The time required to produce this effect 
varies with different mental constitutions. I 
recall traveling across the prairie somé years 
since with a highly educated German, but of 
extremely delicate physical organization, and 
unaccustomed to prairie travel. We jour- 
neyed by dog-sledge, and usually turned some 
distance off the main track into the timber to 
camp. After dinner one day, before the dogs 
were harnessed to the sledges, the German 
saying he would walk ahead a short distance, 
started off alone. When he reached the main 
track, however, instead of going ahead, he 
unwittingly took the back track. Having 
lingered some time about the camp-fire before 





starting, I journeyed on for somewhat over 
an hour before deciding definitely that my 
companion had taken the wrong direction. I 
at once ordered the drivers to face about. 
After nearly two hours’ travel, we espied our 
man at the distance of a half a mile from the 
road, in the deep snow, standing still. He 
made no effort to approach us when motioned 
to do so. Not wishing to run the dogs into 
the deep snow, I remained on the trail with 
them, while one of the drivers went after 
him on snow-shoes. He returned leading the 
unfortunate man by the hand, in a bewildered 
way, and I saw at once from the vacant ex- 
pression of his face that his intellect was 
shaken. The experienced drivers shook their 
heads knowingly, with the remark that he 
would come around all right after a time. It 
was not until late next day, however, that he 
recovered the use of his faculties sufficiently 
to give any description of what had befallen 
him. He said that, on realizing he was lost, 
he had suffered alternate paroxysms of terror 
and despair, until at last reason had left him 
and he recollected no more. 

Another incident, which occurred during 
the summer buffalo hunts may serve to illus- 
trate more thoroughly the intensity of the 
terror which overtakes the lost. We had in 
our party a very intelligent young English- 
man, a former midshipman in the Royal 
Navy, but totally ignorant of plain life. He 
was warned repeatedly, and perhaps unduly, 
of the danger of becoming separated from the 
party. During the progress of the chase, 
however, he wandered off by some means, 
and was unable to find his way back. This 
continued for two hours only. When we 
found him again he ran from us like a deer, 
and it was only after an exciting chase on 
horseback that we succeeded in catching him. 
He was clean daft; and, strangest of all, his 
hair, before a brown-black, was bleached to 
an iron gray. 

To any one not familiar with the plains, 
the danger of being left alone upon them is 
not to be underestimated. As well might he 
be left upon an unchartered sea. The old, old 
map, framed from the discoveries of Cabot 
and Cartier, which represented the centre of 
America as a vast inland sea, erred only in 
the description of the ocean, which they 
placed in the central continent. The ocean 
is there; but it is one of grass and waves of 
sand, and its shores are the crests of mountain 
ranges and dark pine forests. Left alone 
upon the illimitable plain, passing by, in his 
ignorance of prairie craft, those numberless 
mile stones to safety which make to the 
plain-dweller a great public highway, the 
inexperienced traveler begins to realize that 
he is lost. It dawns upon him at first in a. 
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sense of absolute bewilderment—a bewilder 
ment so intense as to produce for the moment 
an almost perfect blank in the mind. He is 
incapable of summoning thought sufficient to 
realiza anything—to consider his present 
situation or take measures for future action. 
It is an indefinable state, where all is chaotic, 
quickly succeeded, however, by that all per- 
vading terror which chain thought and action 
in a manner nearly akin to death—a vague, 
shapeless terror, imagining all possible things, 
and painting mistily and hazily upon the 
numbed faculties nameless miseries yet to be 
experienced, a slow death by starvation or 
thiret; exposure to the devouring elements 
or wild beasts; tortures of every imaginable 
description, always ending in a lingering 
death; and, aboveall, never more to look upon 
a human face, never more to share human sym- 
pathy—a going out in utter darkness, per- 
fectly alone. Then despair joins terror, 
adding her tortures; and, lastly, comes that 
all-powerful, all-pervading desire for human 
companionship which, blending with the for- 
mer feelings, uahinges the intellect and ren- 
ders the man insane, 

In winter the dangers of the prairie deepen 
and become manifold. The deep snows ob 
literate all landmarks, To the plain-dweller, 
however, all the myriad features of the prairie 
are but so many guideboards pointing out his 
destination. He who runs may read. He 
has the sun by day, the moon and the stars 
by night. The turning of a blade of grass 
points him east or west; the bark of every 
tree north and south; the birds of the air 
forecast the weather for him. The minutest 
trail or track is visible to him. He sees a twig 
broken, and tells the story of a passing ani- 
mal; an upturned pebble on the faa tells 
him the hour when the animal drank. He 
will distinguish the trail of a wagon on the 
prairie years after it has passed. ‘The grass, 
he says, never grows the same. There is not 
a sigh of the restless wind that is unintelligi- 
ble tohim. He will take a straight course 
in one direction over the plains, where no 
jandmarks can be seen, on days when the sun 
is not visible, nor a breath of air stirring. 
The half-breed or Indian never gets lost. If 
he be caught in a storm upon the plain, his 
escape becomes simply a question of physical 
endurance. Of a lower order of culture, and 
of a solitary habit, he is scarcely susceptible 
to the mental torture that prostrates the white 
man. As an illustration of this fact, let me 
tell you the story of a half-breed of my ac- 
quaintance, 

This hybrid individual wes by occupation 
a voyageur in summer and a trapper and hun- 
ter in the winter season. His mental calibre 
was very ordinary, being unable to read or 
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write, and his habit apathetic, living much 
alone. Some of his ponies having strayed off 
upon the prairie during the winter months, 
he went in quest of them. The prairie was 
the native heath to him, which he had trod- 
den from infancy with the same assurance 
that ordinary mortals walk the pavement. 
He had no fear of being lost ; every depression 
in the snow-clad earth, every stunted shrub, 
was a landmark to guide him on his way. 
Yet, after an absence of half a day, a storm 
arose, and obscured the landscape, and, de- 
spite his prairie craft, he found himself lost. 
He accepted the situation, and knowing that 
any efforts to extricate himself until after 
the subsidence of the storm would only prove 
fruitless, set about making preparations for 
his safety from freezing. He attached him- 
self to a clump of cotton-wood trees as a 
Jand-mark, and walked in a circle about it. 
Night came on, and he still walked. Day 
followed, and night again found him still 
walking and the storm unabated. At length 
bis moccasins wore off his feet. He took the 
long “ militaires” from his hands and tied 
them on in lieu of shoes. Then he walked 
on through the third, fourth and fifth days 
and nights, supporting life by chewing his 
leather hunting shirt. The sixth morning 
found his feet frozen, and striking the beaten 
path like bits of wood; his hands were ina 
like condition, and his face but little better. 
During that day, however, some wandering 
Indians discovered him in an apparently 
dying condition. They took him to a 
neighboring fort, and, after the surgeon had 
bereft him of portions of both hands and 
feet, and taken a piece from his face, he 
got well. . 

When found by the Indians, it is worthy of 
remark that, with the exception of exhaus- 
tion, the man was mentally more acute than 
when he was first lost. During all those fear- 
ful days and nights the combination of terror, 
despair, and, above al!, longing for human 
companionship, had striven against that dull 
intellectuality and apathetic temperament in 
vain. There was an indifference to and 
ignorance of the finer parts of the torture 
which effectuaily shielded him from danger. 
He simply did not know enough to experience 
any of the feelings which would have 
wrecked a higher order of intelligence. 





THE ‘‘COMING MAN.” 


A pair of very chubby legs 
Encased in scarlet hose; 

A pair of little stubby boots, 
With rather doubtful toes ; 

A little kilt, a little coat, 
Cut as a mother can,— 

And lo! before us strides, in state, 
The future “ coming man.” 
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His eyes, perchance, will read the stars, 
And search their unknown ways; 

Perchance the human heart and soul 
Will open to their gaze; 

Perchance their keen and flashing glance 
Will be a nation’s light,— 

Those eyes, that now are wistful bent 
On some “ big fellow's” kite. 


And keep it meet for so divine a guest, 

He shall abide with thee forevermore, 

And teach thee all things; all my gracious words 
Bringing to thy remembrance at thy need, 

Then, if thou lov’st me, peace be unto thee.’ ” 





THE COST OF WAR. 


The Paris correspondent of the London 
Daily News, says: “ All the marvels of this 
exhibition have been collected for less than a 
tithe of what it cost to prosecute the cheapest 
war. With the sum which the French paid 
for their last struggle with Germany they 
might have erected, as permanences in their 
land, hundreds of those beautiful and useful 
buildings of which we see here the models. 
There are plans of schools, hospitals, asylums, 
bridges; and it puts me out of patience with . 
human folly to think that many of these 
necessary works, for which busy districts are 
clamoring, cannot be executed because the 
State moneys are required for the purchase 
So ati ; en of big guns and fortresses. The cannons are 

o sticky, small aud brown; ° . . ; 

Those hands, whose only mission seems the dearest things in this collection of won- 

To tear all order down,— ders. There are one or two ugly eighty-tons, 
Who knows what hidden strength may lie like mammoth champagne bottles of steel, 

Within their chubby grasp, which cost more than a whole row of model 


That brow, where mighty thoughts will dwell 
In solemn, secret atate, 

Where fierce Ambition’s restless strength 
Shall war with future fate; 

Where Science, from now hidden caves, 
New treasures shall outpour,— 

Tis knit now, with a troubled doubt: 
Are two, or three, cents more? 


Those lips that, in coming years, 
Will plead, or pray, or teach; 

Whose whispered words, on lightning flash, 
From world to world may reach; 

That, sternly grave, may speak command, 
Or, smiling, win control, 

Are coaxing now for gingerbread 
With all a baby’s soul. 


Those hands—those little, busy hands, 


Though now ’tis but a taffy-stick 


In sturdy hold they clasp? 


Ah, blessings on those little hands, 
Whose work is not undone! 

And blessings on those little feet 
Whose race is yet uorun! 

And blessings on the little brain 


cottages, and which will doubtless prove 
more expensive still before their career is 
ended. If exhibitions serve any purpose be- 
yond sight-seeing, it ought to be that of 
leading men to moralize on the dire dis- 
temper of war, which urges whole races to 


That has not learned to plan! 
Whate’er the future holds in store, 
God bless the “coming man.” 
— Weekly Ohio State Journal. 
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destroy where they might build, and to scat- 
ter misery where they might establish peace, 
plenty and comfort.” 





From the Christian Register. ITEMS. 
TO MY FATHER’S PICTURE. IuporTANT discoveries of guano continue to be 
Thou follow’st me witb sad, inquiring eyes, made in Peru. 
Asif to ask, “ What doest thou, my child? A VESSEL which arrived recently at Copenhagen 
Child of my love, what doest thou for God? reports a violent eruption of Mount Hecla on the 
For God, thyself, thy kind? Where is thy faith,— | 22d of last month. 
The faith I taught thee at thy mother’s knee? Tae YeLLow Fever.—The yellow fever has some- 


Hast thou made shipwreck of it? AndIreply, | what abated in New Orleans. The death rate, how- 
O pictured face! thou but the semblance art ever, continues large, and the disease, though 


Of one most dear,—unutterably dear; checked in the cities. is now re : 
: : : ; ported as extending 
Who, while he sojourned with us in the flesh, to several of the smaller towns in the southwest. 


Held near and sweet communion with the skies ; Sahar 
Yet wrestled oft with sins and doubts and fears, Tus Journal des Debats states that, “in view of 
the decision of the German Emperor to exclude 


As we do now; as we must uatil death. ; = ge 
: : from the German Fine Art section of the Exhibition 
The blessed saint, who, from his upper sphere, any pictures recalling the war of 1870, the French 


Now looketh calmly down, perchance, on me ; 
Must joy, if, in my search for God and truth, saan sone Tene yee 


I dare to swerve aside e’en from the path : : , 5 ‘ 

O’er which he led me,—if, with wider ken, Tue steamship City of Tokio, which arrived at 
He now perceives too circumscribed that path. San Francisco last week, brings the intelligence 
Nay, more ; perhaps his spirit blends with mine, | that “A report of a reciprocity treaty between the 
In seeking to amend too stern a creed. United States and Japan had caused some excite- 
The thought may be illusive. But there comes | ment, particularly in the British Legation, where 
Unto my list’ning ear a heavenly voice, the growth of American interests was feared.” 
Saying, ‘Be not thou troubled nor afraid. A pgespatcH to the London Times, from Paris, 
Love me, and keep my words, and I will pray says: “The Superior of the Order of Trappists, at 
Unto my Father, who te thee will send Sept-Fonds, in the department of Allier, has pur- 
The Comforter; the Spirit of all Truth. ehased lands in Pennsylvania, for 200 monks from 
if thou wilt of thine heart a temple make, Sept-Fonds, Mt. Melleray, Ireland, and Marienstein. 
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The monks will erect the monastery and other 
buildings themselves.” 


Tae London correspondent of the Scotsman says: 
‘‘ There is an uneasy feeling here that Lord Beacons- 
field’s Indian policy will result in war with Afgha- 
nistan, and the reopening of the whole Eastern 
question. It is not generally believed that the Rus- 
sians will evacuate Bulgaria as stipulated, or that 
Greece will peacefully submit to Turkey’s non- 
compliance with its demand.” 

A Tevecram from Havana, Cuba, states: “ The 
Custom House officers have seized forty-six tins of 
opium, eoncealed inside of twelve barrels of beans, 
and forty-six tins more inside of twenty-three boxes 
purporting to contain tomato sauce. Each tin 
weighed twenty-five pounds. Total value of the 
seizure is $18,000 gold. The goods were smuggled 
on board the steamer Santiago de Cuba, from New 
York.” 


Tux opium product of China is increasing so rap- 
idly that fears are entertained by the Engiish that 
the Indian article will be supplanted in the Chinese 
markets. In the opium-producing districts of China 
smokers are estimated to comprise five-tenths of 
the native male population, and in all China three- 
tenths of it. There have been public edicts against 
the cultivation of opium, but they avail little, as 
the producer silences the official with a fee. 


Suear Cane In THe Province or OnTaRio.—The 
Department of State has received a despatch from 
the United States Consul at Hamilton which saye, 
that an American from Ohio during the first season 
has raised on a farm eighteen miles from Hamilton 
five acres of sugar-cane, which is pronounced equal 
to the best cane grown in our Southern States, hav- 
ing attained a height of thirteen feet. Fine sam- 
ples of syrup have already been manufactured 
therefrom, and it is thought the cultivation of sugar- 
cane will soon become an extensive industry in the 
peninsula between Lakes Erie and Untario.—Wash- 
ington correspondence of the Public Ledger. 


NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
10th mo. 22, Western, London Grove, Pa. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 
Gold.....00e. acitliaabeonnesoniegected 10044@100} 


INTELLIGENCER. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Ninth month 24, 1878. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
by Reberts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
uctuations 






10th mo. 24, Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
» Westbury, Flushing, L. I. 
“28, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
“29, Concord Quarter, Darby, Pa. 
“ 30, Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
10th mo. 6, Frankford, Pa., 3 P.M. 


“s Birmingham, Pa., 3 P.M. 
«“ 20, Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. 
- Catawissa, Pa., 11 A.M. 





Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Byberry Meeting-house on Seventh-day, the 12th of 
Tenth month, at 104 o’clock. Friends from the 
city will take the 9.30 o’clock train at Third and 
Berks sts. for Somerton. 





A religious meeting will be held at the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, Belmont and 
Girard avenues, to-morrow afternoon at 3 o’clock, 
to which Friends in a particular manner are invited. 





A stated meeting of the Mutual Aid Association 
of Friends will be held on Sixth-day evening, Tenth 
mo. 4th, 1878, at 8 o’clock, in Monthly Meeting 
Room, Race street. M. D. Ricwarps, Sec’y. 





A Meetine of the Bucks county First-day School 
Union will be held at the Buckingham Meeting- 
house, on the 5th of Tenth month, at 10 o’clock, A. 
M 


‘Carriages will be in waiting at Lambertville, on 
arrival of morning train by Belvidere Railroad, to 
convey Friends to and from. 

JOSEPH FLOWERS, 
ELIZABETH LLOYD, \ Cuenxs. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 

Directors will meet on Fifth-day, Tenth mo. 3d, 
at 4 P.M., at 1623 Filbert street. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Stated meeting at 820 Spruce street on Fourth- 
day evening, Tenth mo. 2d, at 8 o’clock. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 































Wheat was stronger and held higher 
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